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SOME REASONS WHY NURSES DO NOT ENLIST 

By SUSAN BARD JOHNSON 
Graduate of Childrens Hospital, Boston 

The nurses of the United States have been severely blamed for 
not enrolling in the Eligible Volunteer List. Fault-finding, even when 
justly deserved, rarely does good. Let us see if we cannot discover some 
of the reasons which influence the nurses’ conduct in this matter. 

In the first place, I think there are many who would gladly enlist but 
who are hindered by physical limitations. I do not mean diseased 
people, but those who are organically sound, yet have suffered from the 
stress and strain of work already done. They are able to do justice to 
private duty because it comes in instalments, with intervals of rest; but 
they fear they may prove unequal to an undertaking that may mean 
three years of consecutive duty. The rule, “ A nurse requesting dis¬ 
charge before the expiration of the three years stipulated in her appoint¬ 
ment will ordinarily be required to refund to the Government the amount 
of her transportation and necessary expenses incurred in obeying her 
first order,” is obviously a just one, yet it requires no small consideration 
for a nurse dependent upon her profession. She will rightly be cautious 
in incurring obligations which she may not be able to meet. When we 
stop to consider the matter, we find it pathetic, rather than otherwise, 
that women whose heart’s desire would lead them into the thick of 
the most strenuous work should be forced by life’s irony to appear to 
seek the easier way. 

In the second place comes a reason of custom. Men must go at the 
call of their country. That is common public sentiment, and parents 
are proud to have their sons belong to a regiment even in times of peace. 
On the other hand, we have not yet completely outgrown the idea that, 
if a daughter wishes to do something a little out of the common, she 
must do it in spite of the obstructive opposition and disapproval of her 
kinsfolk. She is most likely to win, instead of praise, the comment, 
“ She had much better stay at home and do something for her family.” 
In some cases this may be true; but, in the main, it is an ill-natured 
comment, founded on the old-fashioned idea that a woman’s sphere is 
limited to the household. The mother who weeps over her son’s absence, 
and at the same time glories in his heroism, would be likely to condemn 
her daughter as wanting in natural feeling should she attempt to follow 
in her brother’s footsteps. Thus a woman desiring to serve in nublic 
life has not behind her the stimulus of unqualified public approval. 
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In the third place follows a group of small reasons, partly de¬ 
pendent on the habits of the individual. A man can start on short 
notice, without hardship, on a business or professional journey. He 
flings a few things into a trunk or bag and starts off, showered with the 
good wishes and blessings of his womenfolk, who remain behind and 
put in order what he has left at loose ends. On the other hand, a 
woman feels that before starting on a journey she must put her ward¬ 
robe in condition, set her house in order, and say good-by to her friends. 
It is true that a nurse lives in readiness to go at once to the sick, but 
the journey in this case is usually short, with the prospect of a speedy 
return. She has an undefined fear that if she enlists and is called upon 
to-morrow to go to New Orleans, or a year hence to meet some other 
emergency, she will not be ready, and will not have time to get ready. 

Again, many good and competent nurses are totally ignorant of 
legal business, and the idea of writing a statement of their own health 
and swearing to it before a notary looms in their imagination like a tower 
in a fog. If they had ever had occasion to go before a notary, they 
would know that it means going to an office where there is a quiet, 
gentlemanly man, and that making a statement before him is not the 
bugbear they had supposed it to be, but a very simple act. 

Again, a physician's certificate of health is required, not only at 
the time of enlisting, but also every six months thereafter. The nurse 
can see that this is necessary, but at the same time she thinks it a 
nuisance, and she wonders what would happen if she should be down 
with an attack of grippe or bronchitis at the time the certificate was 
required. A little enlightenment, together with a burning desire for 
service, would probably sweep away this group of reasons, but I think 
that at present they have an undoubted deterrent effect. 

Last comes the more compelling reason—family claims. The sons 
must go at their country’s call. That is beyond question. But they 
have been in the habit of leaving the widowed mother in the care of the 
daughter, or the delicate wife or fragile elder sister in the care of the 
more vigorous younger sister. Now the call is for the daughter—at 
least, those who are nurses—to go too. And who shall stay at home? 
It is true that a nurse doing private duty does not usually live at home, 
but she does live within easy reach of home, where she can go back and 
forth, now and again, to see that all is well with the loved ones; and 
not infrequently, in the height of her usefulness, she leaves her profession 
and returns to minister to a parent rendered helpless by disease or desolate 
by bereavement. It is one thing to be in a neighboring city whence she 
can easily be summoned, and quite another to be under orders in San 
Francisco or Manila. 
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How many nurses are ready to go when the issue is fairly pre¬ 
sented we know from the fact that over twelve hundred were in service 
in the Spanish War. It takes great courage to promise to go at some 
unknown future date, when one cannot know but what there will then 
be urgent private reasons why one would feel called upon to remain at 
home. 

I do not maintain that these reasons should keep nurses from 
enlisting, but I do submit that they are most probably among those 
which influence their conduct in this matter. 


HOW TO LIFT YOUR BUSINESS INTO A PROFESSION * 

By MBS. MAY WRIGHT SEWALL 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

I am here to talk with you upon the subject I understand you are 
chiefly interested in—namely, how to lift your business into a pro¬ 
fession. It has already been done to such a degree that you who are 
organizing do not have pioneer work. The most I know about organiza¬ 
tions of nurses I began to learn in 1891, when, being elected to the 
presidency of the National Council of Women of the United States, 
and at the same time being in correspondence with Mrs. Ethel Bedford 
Fenwick, president of the National Association of Nurses of Great 
Britain, I asked myself, “ Why should Great Britain have a National 
Association of Nurses and the United States of America have none? 
We have an eighty-million population as against forty-five million or 
so in Great Britain. We pride ourselves on our poor health to even a 
greater degree than do the British, our ancestors and cousins. There¬ 
fore if they need so many nurses that in order to have them well in 
hand they must have a national organization, we who have a double, 
not to say a triple, need must have a national association of nurses.” 

I therefore wrote to Mrs. Fenwick—knowing she was in corre¬ 
spondence with American nurses and trying to get nurses all over the 
world into an international association—and asked her who our promi¬ 
nent nurses were. Whenever people are well they do not know the names 
of nurses and doctors. We all must hope, I am sure, that the careers of 
such women as Florence Nightingale and Clara Barton, whose pursuit of 
their profession is connected with so much that is historic, adventurous, 
and romantic, will not have to be duplicated under a higher order of civil¬ 
ization. I know you will join me in the hope that some thousands of years 

Address before the convention of the Indiana State Nurses’ Association. 



